REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses.and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I..+++++--dohn M. Chavez 
Room 1001-B 


Connecticut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine Boston, MA 02203 
Massachusetts 617-223-6767 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 


Region II....+..-Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 


New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
New York New York, NY 10036 
Puerto Rico 212-944-3435 


Virgin Islands 


Region III.......John P. Hord 
Room 2460 


Delaware 3535 Market Street 

District of aA PA 19104 
Columbia -596- 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 


West Virginia 


Region IV.....+..Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia WO4-8B1-4495 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V...+e++--dohn D. Mellott 
Room 772 


Illinois 230 S. purer Sorat 
Indiana Chicago, IL 

Michigan F12sI8S..6976 

Minnesota 

Ohio 


Wisconsin 


Region Vi...seeeeeee-Les Gaddie 
Room 220 


Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 

Ok Tahoma 214-767-4776 

Texas 


Region VII.........+.Patrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 


Towa Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas 911 Walnut St. 
Missouri Kansas City, MO 64106 
Nebraska BIS 74-548} 


Region VIII.....+++.-Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 

Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, CO 80294 
303-837-4235 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Region IX...seeeee+e-J0e B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 


Arizona Federal Bldg. 

California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada 475-556-3423 


Region X.seeeeceeeeeedack Strickland 
Room 7021 


Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 
Washington 206-442-7620 
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BLACK APPRENTICESHIP TRAINEE 
SAYS ‘THERE'S A JOB WAITING’ 


PHILADELPHIA -- Paul Lewis was selected to represent some 55 other trainees at 
a dedication ceremony of a training program for automotive mechanics. 


Lewis, like the other trainees--about half of whom are black--will get the 
opportunity to become registered apprentices and to earn journeyman status recognized 
throughout the United States. 


Recalling his experience with training projects in the past, Lewis feels that 
the new program stands a better chance to succeed. 


He says: “The difference is that there's a job waiting down the line. It 
really looks like it's going to work.” 


The program was undertaken by the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) and the city's Private Industry Council (PIC) and 
Office of Employment and Training. Under the joint effort, the training program 
in automotive mechanics was established, offering guaranteed jobs and apprenticeships 
to program participants. 


Trainees will complete the initial pre-apprenticeship phase of the program in 
mid-July. Those graduating from an intensive introductory course will then move 
> to jobs with area auto dealerships that are members of the Pennsylvania Automotiv 
ssociation. : 


BAT officials here also are enthusiastic about the new program, whose 
pre-apprenticeship instruction is ‘federally funded at $181,000 by the Philadelphia 
PIC through the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 


According to John Hunt, area director of the local BAT area office, the 
program's major strength is its training-to-employment linkage. Hunt credits the 
PIC for this accomplishment, pointing out that the council worked closely with 
his office and the state automotive association to design the training package. 
It is geared to meet dealers’ needs for mechanics with sufficient skills to enter 
busy auto repair shops, he says. 


“The dealers' involvement was essential. in bringing about this program," says 
Hunt. “It proves that private industry can make good use of the employment and 
training system to provide jobs and fill its requirements for wel] trained workers." 


Under contract to the Philadelphia PIC, a rigorous basic curriculum was 
devised for the trainees by Spring Garden College, a local technical school. 
Classroom and shop experience covers mechanics’ skills, engines, drive trains and 
chassis and electrical systems. 
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To provide instruction in a fully-equipped, realistic setting, the college 
opened an automotive training center in a building that formerly housed a large 
new car firm. Several dealerships donated tools and equipment. 


The PIC-sponsored classes are the first to be offered at the center. The 
college will make future courses available to the general public on a regular, 
tuition-paying basis. 


When the trainees enter their new jobs in July, they will begin a six-month 
probationary period. During this time, the PIC will reimburse their employers up 
to 50 percent of their wages through an on-the-job (0JT) training arrangement 
—- at $117,000. Afterwards, all wages will be paid by the apprentices’ 
employers. 


To set training, pay and testing standards for the duration of the 
apprenticeship period, expected to last from three to four years, a formal 
sponsorship system is now being developed. 


Hunt expects the program will have lasting benefits for the employers, trainees 
and the community. 


“The dealerships will gain an entry-level workforce, tailormade to meet their 
rising need for repair services that have resulted from people holding onto their 
cars longer," he says. 


"By entering apprenticeships, the trainees will continue classroom and 
on-the-job training to raise their skills and earning capacities up to the 
journeyman level. And the local area now has a modern facility to train workers 
in a growing service industry." 


### 
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OSHA PROPOSES PARTIAL STAY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
REQUIREMENT OF LEAD STANDARD 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration is proposing 
to stay part of a potentially costly administrative provision of its workplace 
lead standard for primary smelters, secondary smelters, and battery manufacturing 
plants until the agency completes its overall reassessment of the regulation, the 
Labor Department announced. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, who heads OSHA, stressed 
that the stay would not reduce worker protection against lead exposure. Instead, 
the proposed stay would simply spare employers in these industries the expense of 
developing a detailed plan and schedule for compliance with long-term engineering 
requirements which are now under agency reconsideration. 


However, Auchter also emphasized that employers in the three affected indus- 
tries must still prepare a general compliance plan, including assessments of lead 
emissions in the workplace, technology that could be used to achieve the permissible 
exposure limit (PEL), air monitoring data, and other relevant information. 


The proposed stay also does not affect the employer's responsibility to meet 
the PEL, to remove workers with elevated blood lead levels from high exposure 
until the concentration drops to acceptable limits, or to comply with any other 
provisions of the lead standard, Auchter said. 


“OSHA's lead standard requires employers in these industries to achieve the 
PEL of 50 micrograms of lead per cubic meter of air through some combination of 
engineering, work practice, and respiratory controls," said Auchter. “Ultimately, 
the rule demands: that the PEL be met solely through engineering and work practice 
methods. 


“Absent this stay, under the standard's compliance timetable, primary and 
‘secondary smelters and battery manufacturers must by June 29 prepare an extremely 
specific program for implementing engineering controls," he said. “To develop 
such a plan, many employers would have to conduct or contract for expensive 
engineering studies and industrial hygiene surveys. Moreover, since documenta- 
tion of their implementation schedule is required, employers are likely to incur 
substantial contractual obligations. 


“In our efforts to improve OSHA regulations, we are re-examining the lead 
Standard to look at ways to make it more cost-effective while maintaining worker 


protection. One option would be to change the mix of engineering and respirator 
controls the rule ultimately requires. If OSHA adopted this approach, a detailed 
compliance plan based on current requirements would be totally unnecessary. 
That's why we are proposing to stay the most detailed and costly elements of the 
compliance plan until the issues are resolved." 5 


~more- 
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The proposed stay addresses petitions from smelting and battery manufac- 
turing representatives who contend that it would be inefficient and wasteful for 
OSHA to require employers to spend substantial amounts of money to comply with a 
provision that might never apply. Since the deadline for preparing the compliance 
plans would occur during the public comment period, OSHA is deferring the effective 
date of the provisions proposed for stay until Aug. 30, 1982. This action will 
enable the agency to gather and fully analyze public comment on the issue. 


Data, views and arguments on the proposed stay must be received by July 19 
by the Docket Officer, Docket H-004G, Room S-6212, Frances Perkins Labor Depart- 
ment Building, Third St. and Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20210. 

Separate notices of the proposed and interim stay are scheduled to be 
published in the June 18 Federal Register. 


### 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: APRIL 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Unemployment rates rose in 47 States and the District of Coiumbia 
between April 1981 and April 1982, according to preliminary data released by the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. During this same period, 
employment, as measured by the monthly survey of nonagricultural establishments, 
declined in 34 States and the District of Columbia. 


State unemployment ratcs have been increasing steadily since mid-1981, while 
the number of States with declining employment has been climbing since September 1981. 
Michigan continued to have the highest jobless rate in the Nation (15.5 percent) 
and Oklahoma the lowest (4.9 percent). (Data in this release are not adjusted for 
seasonal variation.) 


Unemployment. 


The national unemployment rate, not seasonally adjusted, rose from 7.0 to 
9.2 percent between April 1981 and April 1982. Twenty-two States and the District 
of Columbia reported over-the-year unemployment rate increases of 2.0 percentage 
points or more. These increases occurred in every region: Six Western States 
(Arizonia, California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington); five Southern States 
(Alabama, Florida, North and South Carolina, and Tennessee); five North Central 
States (Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin); and six Northeastern States 
(New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont). 
West Virginia was the only state with a significant rate reduction, but this was 
due largely to the effects of the coal miners’ strike in April and May of 1981. 


This month, 28 States recorded their highest April unemployment rates 
since these data became available in 1970. The number of States’ with un- 
employment rates of 19 nercent or more increased five fold over the year (from 
3 to 15), while the number with rates below 6 percent has declined sig- 
nificantly, from 15 in April 1°81 to 7 this April. These seven States are 
concentrated tn the West Central resion of the Mation--Kansas, Nebraska, North 
and South Pakota, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyoming. The areas of high unemploy- 
ment are centered in the Fast North Central and South Certral regions and in 
the Pacific Northwest. (See map) 


Ynenploynent rates rose in almost all of the reporting metropolitan areas 
over the year ending in April 1982 (204 of the 222 areas), with increases of 5 
percentage points or more in 12 areas. Flint, Michinan, had the highest 
jobless rate among the metropolitan areas (23.2 percent). Anderson, Indiana; 
Nodesto, California; and Youngstown-Yarren, Ohio, also had rates over 19 
percent. Stamford, Connecticut, had the lowest unemployment rate (3.9 
nercent). Charleston, West Virginia, had the largest unemployment rate 
decline (1.7 percentare points). 
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eanloynment 


Nonfarm erployment continned to show weakness in April, with lower levels 
reported in 34 States. Over-the-vear declines were concentrated in three 
industry divistons--construction, manufacturing, and covernnent. 

Declines in manufacturing were recorded in virtually every State, 39 
States had declines in construction, and reévctions in povernment occurred tn 
37 States. Most States (41 ont of 59) showed increases in employrert in the 
nervices and finance, insurance, and real estate industries. In the States in 
which employment rose, employrent gains in trade and service industries 
mererally more than offset declines tn other sectors. 


The larmest decline over the year occurred in Michinran, where employrent 
was 185,000 lower than in April 1981; 110,900 of that decline was in nannfac- 
turing. Declines of 90,099 to 149,090 were reported in Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsvivanta, with manufacturing also accounting for the bulk of the 
losses in those States. In contrast, employment expanded by 220,000 over the 
year in Texes and 75,000 in Florida, largely the result of mains in the trade 
and service industries. California reported an over-the-year increase of only 
30,009, far below previously reported gains. 


The larrest percentage reductions over the year were in Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Oregon, where employment fell between 4 and 5 percent. By 
contrast, enmpleynent rose at least 4 percent tn four Stater--Alaska, Montana, 
Texas, and Yeast Vireinia. ° 


~more- 
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REPORT ON COMPENSATION FOR ASBESTOS-RELATED DISEASES 
AMONG WORKERS EXPOSED TO ASBESTOS 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor released a study of disabilities and 
deaths among workers exposed to asbestos on their jobs, including a report on the 
sources of compensation available to them and their survivors. 


The study was prepared by Or. Irving Selikoff of the Mount Sinai School 
of Medicine in New York and a team of medical scientists and econanists under 
2 1978 contract with the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Policy Evaluation and 
Research. The study, “Disability Compensation for Asbestos-Associated Niseases 
in the U.S.," has taken almost four years to complete. 


Dr. Selikoff estimates that there currently are about 8,200 excess cancer 
deaths annually among workers who were exposed to asbestos on the job. Much 
of the job exposure took place in the 1940's and 1950's before the hazardous 
nature of asbestos was fully understood. Because of the long interval of 
time that usually occurs before a cancer manifests itself, the report 
estimates that excess deaths from asbestos exposures will not peak until 
about 1990, when about 9,700 excess deaths may occur. These numbers 
represent about 2% of the total cancer deaths that can be expected in 
the United States in any year. 


This falls within the consensus of current estimates that range 
from 1% to 3% per year. 


“While there are many difficulties in developing estimates of this 
kind, Dr. Selikoff's estimates seem to be near the middle of a growing 
consensus among scientists about the number of excess cancer deaths we 
can expect to result from past workplace exposures to asbestos," said 
John Cogan, assistant secretary for policy, evaluation and research. 


The study also found that while asbestos exposure increases the 
risk of lung cancer about four or five times for heavily exposed workers, 
the risk for asbestos-exposed workers who smoke is more than fifty times 
greater than that for non-smokers not exposed to asbestos and five times 
that of other smokers. Other cancers, such as mesothelioma, which result 
from exposure to asbestos do not have this synergistic relationship with 
smoking. 

The study includes a report on the income sources available to 
surv ivors of about 1,150 insulation workers who died of asbestos- 
related diseases between 1967 and 1976. About 1,000 of these workers 
had cancers, mostly lung cancer or mesothelioma. The rest had asbestosis, 
a form of lung disease. Some of the findings about these workers were: 


*The average period of disability before death was 20.5 months. 


*Three out of every ten of these workers, or their survivors, 
applied for workers' compensation. Nearly all who applied received 
benefits, though nearly half of the claims were initially contested, 
primarily over the question of whether or not the disease was work- 
related. 


-more- 
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*Most of the workers received either old-age or disability benefits 
fran social security during some part of their terminal illnesses. 


*A significant percentage of disabled workers or their survivors 
initiated product liability (tort) suits against asbestos manufacturers. 
This percentage grew rapidly during the study period, with only 3% of 

{o6a filing suits compared to 32% of those 


those who died in 1967 and 
dying in 1975 and 1976. 


*Incone losses borne by the workers and their survivors were 
about $189,000 per household. On average, private and public benefit 
payments replaced about 20% of this. 


The report is available from Howard Vincent (202-523-6084) in the 
ese 4 the Assistant Secretary of Labor for Policy, Evaluation and 
search. 
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FEDERAL WAGE GARNISHMENT LAW 
PROTECTS WORKERS 


(Another in a series of laws and programs of the U.S. Labor Department 
affecting workers.) 


We're all consumers and sometimes our purchases leave us with unpaid 
debts. The result may be wage garnishment. 


Wage garnishment is a legal procedure through which a worker's earnings 
are required to be withheld by an employer and turned over to a creditor for 
payment of a debt. Most garnishments are made by court order. 


Title III of the Consumer Credit Protection Act, which is enforced by the 
Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Labor uestagets Employment Standards 
Administration, limits the amount of an employee's earnings which may be 
garnisheed. se 


Also, the act prohibits an employer fron firing a worker whose 
earnings have been subject to garnishment for any one debt, regardless 
of the number of levies made or proceedings brought to collect it. The 
law does not forbid dismissal if the employee's earnings have been 
garnisheed for a second or subsequent debt. 


The federal wage garnishment law protects everyone who receives 
personal earnings, including wages, salaries, conmissions, bonuses and income 
from a pension or retirement program. Tips are not considered earnings for 
the purposes of the law. 


The law does not regulate voluntary wage assignments--that is, 
situations in which workers voluntarily agree that their employers may 
turn over some specified amount of their earnings to a creditor or 
creditors. 


The amount of pay subject to garnishment is based on an employee's 
"disposable earnings," which is the amount left after legally required 
pone ag for federal, state and local taxes and social security have 

nm made. 


Other deductions, such as those for union dues, health and life 
insurance, contributions to charitable causes, voluntary wage assignments, 
purchases of savings bonds and payments to employers for payroll] advances 
or purchases of merchandise, are not required by law, and may not be 
pe ag from gross earnings when calculating the amount of disposable 
earnings. 


-more- 
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The law sets the maximum amount which may be garnisheed in any workweek 
or pay period, regardless of the number of garnishment orders received by 
the enployer. The amount may not exceed the lesser of two figures: 

25 percent of the disposable earnings of an employee, or the amount by 
which an enployee's disposable earnings for the workweek are greater 
than 30 times the federal minimun wage (now $3.35 an hour). 


Accordingly, if a worker's disposable earnings for a week are more 
than $100.50 but less than $134, only the amount over $100.50 may be 
garnisheed. Up to 25 percent may be garnisheed if a worker's disposable 
earnings for a week total $134 or more. 


When pay periods cover more than one week, multiples of the weekly 
restrictions must be used to calculate the maximum amounts that may be 
garnisheed. 


These restrictions do not apply when there is a court order for child 
support or alimony. In such cases, the garnishment law allows up to 50 
percent of a worker's disposable earnings to be withheld if the worker is 
supporting another spouse or child, and up to 60 percent for a worker who 
is not. Another five percent may be garnisheed if there are support 
payments which are more than 12 weeks in arrears. 


In addition, the law does not protect employees against court orders 
in personal bankruptcy cases or levies for federal or state taxes. 


While designed to protect workers, the federal wage garnishment law in 
no way affects a creditor's right to ultimately collect all the money owed 
for a debt. Nor does it necessarily take precedence over state wage garnish- 
ment laws. When both state and federal laws apply, the law resulting in the 
smaller garnishment must be observed. 


If you need more information about the federal wage garnishment law, 
get in touch with the nearest office of the Wage Hour Division, listed in 
telephone directories under U.S. Government, Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Administration. 


# # 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U.S. Labor Department says in its annual report that 5.7 percent of all 
apprentices were women at the end of the 198] fiscal year. 


### 


More than 400,000 apprentices received training during the 1981 fiscal year, 
according to the U.S. Labor Department's annual report. 


### 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Quality in Apprenticeship Program continually 
reviews and rates the performance of more than 50,000 apprenticeship programs, 
according to the department's 1981 annual report. 


### 


The Occupational Safety and Health Administration's 1,200 federal compliance 
officers were responsible for protecting approximately 40 million employees in 
3 million workplaces during the 1981 fiscal year, according to the U.S. Department 
of Labor's annual report. 


### 


To maximize compliance officers’ effectiveness, the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration has a targeting system that lets them concentrate their 
efforts where the serious hazards are, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's 
1981 annual report. 


### 











